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the Oxfordshire and Berkshire sections of the Survey Area is notori-
ously far from satisfactory and practical experience so far gained
emphasizes the necessity of an adequate remand home conveniently
situated and elastic in its accommodation. The expense involved
should not be a serious obstacle if the several petty sessional divisions
could combine for the purpose and if the various voluntary bodies at
present sharing the functions of a remand home could co-operate.
We understand, indeed, that the provision of a proper remand home
for Oxford is under consideration.
The work of the juvenile court is of great social importance. On
the one hand, it leads to cases being brought which might other-
wise have been overlooked. The result of this is to produce a statisti-
cal increase in the number of offences committed. It would not be
fair to argue from this that there is an equal increase in actual delin-
quency, since at least a part of the apparent growth is due to the fact
that juvenile delinquents are being brought into court, and thus into
the records, for offences that would have been previously overlooked*
That they should be caught thus early, is, in view of the methods
open to the court, a clear social gain. On the other hand, its work in
care and protection cases is a valuable statutory reinforcement of the
preventive work done by private agencies and unofficially by proba-
tion officers and the police.
Matrimonial conciliation. An interesting development of the work
of the Oxford City bench has been the appointment, in September
1936, of one of their number to endeavour to effect reconciliations
in cases where an application has been made to the court by one
member of a married couple for an order for separation and main-
tenance. In such cases the conciliator arranges for the parties to meet
him privately and separately, and endeavours to bring about a recon-
ciliation before the parties come into court. Between September
1936 and June 1937 twenty-six cases were so dealt with, each re-
quiring two or more interviews. In some cases reconciliation was
effected; in others a separation with maintenance was arranged
privately; in some cases conciliation failed and the required
summons was granted.
The conduct of matrimonial cases in the magistrates* courts is
now regulated by the Summary Procedure (Domestic Proceedings)
Act, 1937, which came into force on October ist, 1937. The act
assigns to the probation officers the duty of interviewing the
parties and providing the court with reports on the case, and thus
limits the scope of the conciliation machinery, although this still
continues to function.